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A PROBLEM OF ARIDITY. 

BY C. M. HARGER. 



The West is harvesting the fruitage of the seed sown in the 
boom time of seven and eight years ago. The burdens entailed by 
that spasm of speculation upon the prairies have never ceased to 
trouble, but the time has come when they represent more than 
mere uneasiness in the management of debts. The situation con- 
stitutes a problem that calls for the most careful and skilful 
treatment in order that the investors, as well as the settlers who 
were so willing to bond themselves, may be protected. Thou- 
sands of investors are carrying over-due loans, wondering what to 
do — whether to bring suit for recovery or to credit the loss to " ex- 
perience." On the other hand there are many Western communi- 
ties that are embarrassed by the burden of indebtedness and tax- 
ation, and are as eager to discover a way out of their difficulties 
as are the people at the other end of the line. They find them- 
selves without the means to meet the obligations which they in- 
curred when it was supposed that every hamlet would be a city 
and every farm a town " addition." The problem is a serious one, 
and it is felt to be so in many a home where the savings of years 
are tied up in the investment ' ' out West." 

The decrease in values in the far West is almost inconceivable 
to one who has not been through the change from inflation to 
depression. Hundreds of prairie cities are finding their real 
estate almost unsalable. They were once so sure of being the 
centres of the business life for a large surrounding country that 
the fall is beyond their comprehension. A sale of the assets of 
a Central Kansas bank that failed in 1889 was held the other 
day, and many lots in Western town additions that had been a 
part of the bank's assets were sold to the highest bidder for thirty 
cents apiece. They had been appraised at $70 each when the 
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bank failed ; but, as they were on the outskirts of a place that 
had lost its grip on prosperity, they had nothing to keep them 
above the level of farm land. Farms in the western part of Ne- 
braska and Kansas are in the same condition. They are not 
salable except where they can be combined into large ranches, 
and where the owners are possessed of clear titles. Thousands 
of these are owned in the Bast under the deed of a sheriff, through 
the process of foreclosure. The loans that were made on them in 
the halcyon days are past due, and the mortgagees have taken 
their own. 

What of the dwellers on these lands ? They have gone. 
When the crops did not grow they packed up their belongings, 
mortgaged their claims to the limit, and started for that Mecca 
of the unsuccessful Westerner — "back East to the wife's folks/' 
Here is the record of some of the counties in Western Kansas, 
showing the population in 1887 and in the present year : 

1887. 1896. 

Clark 5,078 1,473 

Comanche 5,004 1,200 

Edwards 4,717 3,147 

Ford 9,218 5,003 

Grant 2,716 494 

Gray 4,896 1,249 

Greeley : 4,646 852 

Harper 17,655 9,235 

Haskell 2,848 587 

Hodgeman 4,589 1,860 

Kearney 2,891 1,046 

Lane 3,630 1,666 

Meade 4,457 1,652 

Morton 2,560 320 

Ness 6,667 3,972 

Pawnee 7,284 4,442 

Scott 2,830 1,045 

Seward 2,553 688 

Stanton 2,864 471 

Stevens 2,663 678 

Wichita 2,627 1,432 

This is a condition that tells its own story. It is eloquent 
of broken hopes and of longing that was unsatisfied. The trav- 
eller who drives over the plains sees the farms deserted and the 
sod-houses, looking like exaggerated prairie-dog huts, standing 
here and there, telling where some family iried to make a home 
and failed. The fields that were tilled while the rains came and 
afterward, as long as the settler could stay and live on hope, are 
degenerating to the old-time wildness. The hunters rejoice, 
for the game is coming back to the far Western plains. 

This has all resulted, not from the lack of effort, but from the 
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fact that not enough water has fallen in the Western third of 
Kansas and Nebraska to make the crops grow. That is the 
whole matter. It is not bad judgment or politics that 'has 
driven these thousands out of the Eden that they had sought, 
but the failure of crops. Kansas has lost a quarter of a million 
in population in this way, and the fact has exerted a depressing 
influence on those who remain. It is the difference between the 
rising and the falling tide. The loss has occurred entirely in the 
Western counties, for the Eastern part of the State has in the past 
year gained 18,000 in population, while the State as a whole has 
gained only 1,900, although the births outnumbered the deaths 
by several thousands. 

The people of the West are the bravest on earth in their fight 
to make homes and amass a competence, but they have to realize 
the situation. One city in Kansas has issued a circular, saying 
that the town is unable to pay its indebtedness and the valuation 
is decreasing at so rapid a rate that it will be necessary to have a 
concession from those who hold the bonds of the town, or to 
move out and start another city near by the site of the old one. 
The circular quotes figures to show the condition of the munici- 
pality, and it is not worse than that of many a town on the front- 
ier. There are places where there is not a dweller in one-tenth 
of the houses, where the ten-thousand dollar schoolhouse is empty, 
the expensive city hall is without an inhabitant, an'd the double 
brick and frame stores are the shelter of the beasts of the plain. 
These are the towns out on the prairie where there should never 
have been a town. 

Then there are counties where the people are at their wits' 
end to find a way out of the difficulty into which they have been 
led by the reckless manner in which they have voted bonds and 
adopted expensive customs and luxuries. One county in Kansas 
has issued a notice to its creditors. It says that the land is as- 
sessed for more than it is worth and that the people will not pay 
taxes on it. This year more than two-fifths of the county was 
sold for taxes as delinquent. There were nearly three thousand 
pieces of real estate put up at auction, while the tax rate is five 
per cent, on the valuation. This county frankly says that the 
only way out of its predicament is for the bondholders to consent 
that the debts shall be reduced and put at a point that can be 
reached by the people. This is another case where there has 
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been too extravagant living in the past ; and the people are pay- 
ing the penalty for it. The valuation in this county has fallen 
off $900,000 since 1888, and the population has fallen from 9,000 
to 5,000. The circular, which is sent out by the County Com- 
missioners, closes thus : " Our condition is this : more taxes, less 
value ; less value, higher rates ; higher rates, personal property 
leaves ; personalty leaves, population goes ; population gone, 
business stops ; business stops, the land is yours and what will 
you do with it ? " 

This is the serious question that faces the semi-arid region of 
the West, and upon its answer depends the prosperity of thou- 
sands of brave men and women and their families. They have 
tried faithfully to make the life on the plains a success, and the 
result is not what they expected. But, on the other hand, the 
result to the investor has been disappointing. There is on his 
part a keen feeling that there has been mismanagement by the 
farmer — but he has not been out on the prairie. He has not 
seen the crops fail because of drought. He has not seen the 
clouds roll up in the northern sky at twilight, night after night, 
and then go back without the falling of a drop of the needed 
rain. 

Much is hoped from irrigation, but that cannot do everything. 
The commission appointed by the State of Kansas to investigate the 
outlook for the irrigation interests has its report ready. It shows 
how the western third of the State has in some sections an abun- 
dance of water for the moistening of crops, but says that the 
farmers do not know how to use the supply. They are too eager 
to make a showing, and they will not irrigate a small area on 
which they could make a success, for they want to have a large 
quantity of land under ditch. One farmer confessed that he 
knew that he had water enough to irrigate only five acres, but 
he tried to wet ten. " I thought if I couldn't irrigate ten 
acres I wouldn't have any," was his answer to the inquiry as to 
his foolishness. 

About 2,500 plants are in operation, however, in Kansas alone, 
and these are on the average furnishing the living of five persons 
each. This means that there are over 12,000 people provided 
for, and they can be depended upon not to ask for seed-wheat 
or to petition the Legislature for help. The leader of the com- 
mission, however, says that in his opinion the western part of the 
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State cannot be used for general agriculture, as that part of the 
State is more suitable for the stock-raiser and the ranchman. 
The farmers who are trying to live there by crop-raising alone must 
go. The man with the hoe is out of his element unless he can 
turn into the ditch plenty of water. This can be done only in 
circumscribed sections, but indeed the supply of moisture is not 
of the best anywhere. Up in the mountains and in the foot- 
hills they are taking the water for their great irrigation enter- 
prises before it can reach the people of the plains. 

So the investor is confronted by the peculiar condition of 
having his money tied up where he cannot get it, and where the 
security is not what he wants. The plan that has been proposed 
by the commissioners of some of the counties that are in debt, 
that the mortgagees be generous and scale down the indebted- 
ness, and that the debtors then refund the amount and start 
over again, is in many cases the only way out of the situation, 
and the outlook is such that there seems to be profit in the pro- 
ject. The AVest must have this problem solved in some way be- 
fore that part of it which lies on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
is to reach its full fruitage. There are no opportunities for the 
adoption of new laws that will make the settlement of this sec- 
tion more suitable to the nature of the climate. This was tried 
and the " timber culture " laws were adopted. The result is that 
here and there on the bleak plains are scanty growths of cotton- 
woods that have the appearance of being stunted in their birth, 
and are battling with the fierce winds as only the unnourished 
tree can battle. The climate which was to be changed by the 
trees has not changed, and the farmers, when they have obeyed 
the injunctions of the law, and secured a title to their claims, 
plow up the timber and put the land into kafir corn. 

The western third of Kansas lost thirteeen thousand people 
last year ; Nebraska's western third nearly as many, and thou- 
sands had gone before that. Those who remain recognize that 
there is before them a serious question. That is: Shall we try it 
again or go? If we try it again, upon what basis shall the trial 
be made? The old one of undiversified farming has failed. 
Debts have been assumed. Payment is due. How shall the new 
beginning be made? This is the problem of the West to-day. 

Charles Moreau Hargeb. 



